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have succeeded, by your own energetic action and without
appealing for help to friendly Powers, in restoring order
against the armed bands that broke into your country as
disturbers of the peace, and in safeguarding the dignity
of your Government from attacks from without.'

This was an anticlimax after the Emperor's first
proposal, but it served to satiate him. He substituted
for the phrase ' the dignity of your Government ' the
stronger expression * the independence of your Govern-
ment/ He had some faint foreboding that his grand-
mother would not be pleased, for, as he signed the
telegram and passed the pen to Marschall for his signature,
he very sensibly observed: ' You have put an end to my
visits to Cowes.' But, when the publication of this
message was hailed by a tremendous chorus of approbation
from the Anglophobe German Press, the Emperor said
it was entirely his own idea.1 He continued, inter-
mittently, to think well of it, and ten years later he told
Mr. Frederick Whitridge that he had convinced Cecil
Rhodes that it was the only honourable course for him to
take. Rhodes pounded the table with his fist and cried:
' If I had been in your place, I, too, should have sent that
telegram to Kruger.'2 Later the Emperor changed his
mind, and we find in his Memoirs that, instead of claim-
ing the merit of it, he asserts that he was forced by his
Ministers to sign it against his will.

In his official capacity, the Emperor never did a sillier
thing than this; it was of the same genre as, in private
life, his ill-bred impertinence towards his uncle, when,
all the time, he wanted to be friends with England, It

1  Ludwig, Kaiser Wilhelm //, pp.  173-17$;    Lee,  King Edward  Vll, i,
pp. 721-722;  Waters, Totsdam and Doom, p. 138.
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